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FOR THE DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS 



ALEC M. DRUMMOND 
Faculty Director, Cornell University Dramatic Club 



Doubtless there are some who come to the direction of plays and 
dramatics in our schools and colleges with adequate training and 
thorough familiarity with the resources available for their aid. 
Most directors of such dramatic enterprise are however, too likely 
to be, in the beginning at least, complete tyros, and they acquire 
a certain empirical training only with difficulty and nerve waste — 
and that slowly. 

It is with the hope that some suggestions of value can be made 
to direct those interested in these matters to some of the more 
available and useful literature that this incomplete bibliography 
is suggested. It contains nothing beyond the resources of the 
ordinary library — or beyond the private purse of one who really 
needs such aid. Certainly this little library would enable one to 
be forehanded with most of the suggestions made practicable for 
for him in print. Knowledge may then wait somewhat on experi- 
ence. 

There are many handbooks that bear the earmarks of being 
more "practical" than many listed here, but too often their 
"practicality" is only apparent. The beginning director needs 
more than anything else a knowledge of principles — a thorough 
grounding that may give some independent power to wrestle 
efficiently with his own particular problems. From the helps 
listed below a good first step may be made. 

Every director of amateur dramatics should have the following 
aids in the selection of plays: the Drama League's Plays for Ama- 
teur Acting; Plays for Amateurs (191 5) — both lists for rather ad- 
vanced amateurs; Plays for Children (191 5) ; List of Plays for High 
School and College Production (1916) ($0.25 each; 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago); Plays for Amateurs, an excellent all-round 
list arranged by R. J. Davis for the Drama League of Boston 
($0.25 each; Room 705, Tremont Street, Boston) ; " Fifty One- Act 
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Plays," selected by A. M. Drummond, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking, October, 1915; "Plays for Schools and Colleges," 
Public Speaking Review, November, 191 2; The Drama, a quarterly 
review, with its lists of published plays new and old, including a 
specification as to their availability for amateur use (736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago). The most satisfactory general bibliographies 
of standard drama are: Barrett H. Clark's two bibliographical 
volumes, The Continental Drama of Today and The British and 
American Drama of Today (New York: Holt), and Chandler's 
Aspects of Modern Drama (New York: Macmillan). None of 
these general bibliographies, however, give information concern- 
ing the number of characters, settings, etc. A Selected List of 
Plays for Amateurs, by E. A. McFadden (113 Lakeview Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) is very complete. The American Play 
Company, Incorporated, has a complete catalogue of its plays, with 
casts, synopses of scenes, etc. ($1.00; 33 West 42d Street, New 
York). H. Newkirk Clugston, World Drama Promoters, La Jolla, 
California, has a highly commended list, which may be available. 

The Dramatic Index, edited by F. W. Faxon ($3.50; Boston: 
Boston Book Co.), a very complete index of plays, dramatists, 
actors, theaters, published plays, books, and criticism, indexes 
such periodicals as The Drama, The Mask, Poet Lore, The Theatre, 
Play Pictorial, New York Dramatic Mirror, New York Dramatic 
News, and also all dramatic articles and pictures in some two 
hundred general periodicals and reviews, covering the field 
thoroughly. 

The following are some of the larger houses and brokers dealing 
in plays and dramatic literature, all of whom will send lists and 
catalogues of value on request: Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th 
Street, New York (perhaps the most competent dramatic publish- 
ing house and agent; good catalogues, publishes many plays; houses 
in New York and in London) ; Agency for Unpublished Plays, 41 
Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts (has a number of 
American plays of all sorts at reasonable prices); American Play 
Co., 33 West 42d Street, New York (has a number of plays, Ameri- 
can and English, many of which may be obtained by amateurs 
at a royalty of $25.00) ; Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, 
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Boston, Massachusetts (publish many plays, both with and with- 
out royalty; many American plays); The Drama, 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago (publish chiefly American pieces without 
royalty); Gill & Son, Dublin (Irish plays); Mitchell Kennerley, 
32 West 58th Street, New York; Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago; John W. Luce & Co., 212 Summer Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Macmillan Co., 66 5th Avenue, New York; 
Maunsel & Co., Dublin, Ireland (Irish plays); Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 5th Avenue, New York; Sidgwick & Jackson, 3 Adam 
Street, London, W.C., England; Stage Guild, 1527 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago; Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio; Penn 
Publishing Co., 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia; Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House,- Franklin, Ohio; Dick & Fitzgerald, 10 Ann 
Street, New York; Brentano's, 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New 
York (clears all plays; has an excellent list available, though with- 
out casts, etc.). 

Many recent plays of the professional theater are handled by 
agents who will send lists on application: Alice Kauser, 1432 
Broadway, New York; Rumsey Play Co., 152 West 46th Street, 
New York; Sanger & Jordan, 1428 Broadway, New York; Ameri- 
can Play Co., 145 1 Broadway, New York. 

There can be, of course, no completely satisfactory treatment 
of staging and scenery. Some practical suggestions are given 
in the Drama League's leaflets. But for the amateur director, 
who needs as much background as possible, there are substantial 
aids. The Theatre of Today, by H. K. Moderwell (New York: 
John Lane), is perhaps the most informing book on the modern 
theater and contains many suggestions for the amateur. Another 
similar work is The New Movement in the Theatre, by Sheldon 
Cheney (New York: Kennerley). The Theatre of Max Reinhardt 
and The New Spirit in Drama and Art, by Huntly Carter (New 
York: Kennerley), are both most interesting. The Theory of the 
Theatre and Studies in Stagecraft, by Clayton Hamilton (New 
York: Holt) frequently contain suggestions not found elsewhere. 
Play Production in America, by Arthur E. Krows, an admirable 
and rather detailed account of dramatic production as practiced 
in America, is perhaps the best aid to the understanding of many 
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of the technical problems involved in the mechanics of staging, 
lighting, scenery, decoration, stage-direction, etc. Popular in 
its character, the book is most suggestive and useful (New York: 
Holt, $2.25). The Stage of Shakespeare, by Charlotte Porter 
(Chicago: Drama League), and A Book for Shakespeare Plays and 
Pageants, by O. L. Hatcher, Ph.D. (New York: Dutton), are 
invaluable helps in the Shakespeare fields. How to Produce 
Children's Plays, by Constance D'Arcy Mackay (New York: 
Holt), is a good reference book. The Drama League's Plays for 
Children (1915) has a valuable reference list of books on chil- 
dren's dramatics, festivals, and pageants, and of available books 
on costume. Barrett H. Clark in How to Produce Amateur Plays 
(New York: Holt) has perhaps the best and most usable hand- 
book, and his chapter on "Staging" is good. 

Articles of value are constantly appearing in the Drama Quar- 
terly. In The Play Book, issued by the Wisconsin Players (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin), The Year Book, issued by the London weekly, and 
The Stage (25.), are many valuable suggestions as to the "new 
staging" and its adaptability to ordinary plays. 

The academic publications the English Journal (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press) and the Quarterly Journal of Public 
Speaking (Madison, Wisconsin) have from time to time practical 
and sound articles. 

The Theatre (8-14 West 38th Street, New York) is resourceful 
in indicating the methods, etc., of the professional theater, and its 
illustrations prove of real value. 

There can be no satisfactory manual on acting, but a director 
should know, at least, and know well, the classic Actors and the Art 
of Acting by George Henry Lewes (New York: Brentano), and the 
brief but admirable lecture by the master, Sir Henry Irving, On the 
Art of Acting. Talma's Reflections on the Actor's Art is probably 
one of the best analyses of the art and is found, constructively 
edited, as Publication IV of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
University, 191 5. Hints to Speakers and Players, by Rosina 
Fillippi (London, 1913), is an excellent recent treatise. The 
Actor's Hand Book, by John A. Mason ($0.25; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Stratford Publishing Co., Box 2872), might be useful 
to some. The Drama League's pamphlets and Porter's Stage 
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Direction for Amateurs give many timely hints as to the simpler 
technique necessary for the beginning actor — or rather for the be- 
ginning director. The less acting for the amateur actor, the better 
it is. 

As in all these matters, no handbook on the details of make-up is 
to be compared with a little instruction from, or some observation 
of, a good workman. The Art of Theatrical Make-up, by Cavendish 
Morton (London: A. & C. Black, 1909; $2.00) is perhaps the most 
elaborate account of this process. Porter's Stage Direction has a 
sensible chapter; Eageman's Make-up Book (Chicago: Dramatic 
Publishing Co., $0.25) is a fairly complete reference to materials; 
How to Make-up, by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald (New York: French; 
$0.50), is perhaps worth having. Though practice under good 
criticism is the only short cut, these and other books aid con- 
siderably. 

The Civic Theatre, by Percy Mackaye (New York: Kennerley); 
Dramatic Method of Teaching, by Harriet Finley Johnson (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.) ; Festivals and Plays, by Percival Chubb (New York: 
Harper & Bros.); Pageants and Pageantry, by Bates and Orr 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.); The Dramatic Festival, by A. T. Craig 
(New York: Putnam); Educational Dramatics, by Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan Fry; and Dramatization, by Simons and Orr (Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.) are all accredited books in the fields which 
their titles adequately suggest. Perhaps the best in its field is 
Beegle and Crawford's new Community Drama and Pageantry. 
Its complete bibliographies are very valuable and alone make the 
volume worth while. 

Fundamental to all understanding of dramatic presentation 
must be a knowledge of the laws and technique of the drama; and 
a thorough background is essential to an intelligent approach 
to the problem of presentation. Some substantial treatises are: 
Woodbridge's brief The Drama: Its Law and Technique; William 
Archer's Play-Making (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.; $2.00); 
George Pierce Baker's The Technique of the Drama (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; W. T. Price's The Technique of the Drama 
(New York: Brentano; $1.00); Brander Matthews' A Study of 
the Drama (New York: Scribner). Some more popular books that 
are not without value for this purpose are Richard Burton's How 
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to See a Play (New York: Macmillan; $1.25), Elizabeth Hunt's 
The Play of Today (New York: John Lane; $1.50), and Maria 
Borsa's The English Stage of Today (New York: Lane). 

The essentially vital problems above all others for the amateur 
director are to comprehend the real function and duty of stage direction, 
and to acquire a proper point of view from which to attack the whole 
problem of theatrical effort. No book will quite explain this, but 
Gordon Craig's The Art of the Theater (Chicago: Browne's Book- 
store), will be as informing as any, and read with reference to other 
works here suggested will prove powerfully suggestive of the proper 
point of view and the most effective method of procedure. The 
brief Stage Direction for Amateurs, by Emerson Porter (New York: 
Dutton & Co.), and How to Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett H. 
Clark (Holt & Co.) give some excellent rule-of-thumb advice. Such 
books as Beegle and Crawford's Community Drama and Pageantry 
contain very helpful suggestions of method and viewpoint. Intro- 
ductions to the Drama League's pamphlets contain admirable 
brief instructions for stage directing. Many of the other books 
here mentioned give hints, though none attempt a complete account 
of the function and method of direction — the crux of the matter. 

There is no doubt that the most intelligent shortcut to acquaint- 
ance with plays, people, little-theater movements, literature, study- 
courses, etc., that figure in the amateur dramatic revival is by 
obtaining and familiarizing one's self with the publications of the 
Drama League of America. This organization devotes itself to this 
field and improves yearly in its effective work. There is still much 
for the League to do, and other aids should be sought; but few 
things of value are omitted in some one or other of the League's 
publications. Publisher's advertisements of books, etc., in the 
League's publications are a reasonable guaranty of their value. 

This bibliography is rather an obvious one, but the writer knows, 
both from his own experience and from that of, at least, a few others, 
that if its suggestions are followed it has a real value. Without 
some such advice and direction a person even considerably inter- 
ested in and occupied with amateur dramatics might go — as many 
do go — for years without even finding out that such helps exist, 
much less making an intelligent effort to use them to save time, 
money, and mistakes and to gain a real grasp of the subject. 



